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THE SLEEPING COLLEGE. 
‘Mr SponDEE’s at the Catarax, sir, replied the 
porter of St Mungo’s College, ‘and won’t be back 
till October. His address, he said, would be “the 
Pyramids, Egypt ;” but nothin’ was to be sent on 
there, even if it was ever so particular.’ 

I had just arrived in England after many years’ 
residence in a country more distant than Egypt, 
and almost immediately on my return had hastened 
down to my old university. Friends were still to 
be found who remembered me, and would give me 
welcome there, if nowhere else. I had been a 
well-known man at college, and had distinguished 
myself in more than one line of study; but the 
world did not receive me with the enthusiasm I 
had been led to expect, and in disgust I had 
accepted an appointment in India. From thence 
I had corresponded with my college-friends, at first 
at frequent intervals, and then, as years went on, 
only very rarely; but so it must always happen in 
such cases, and I knew that they did not like me 
less because they had ceased to write. This omission 
of theirs, however, had now brought me down to 
Cambridge in mid June, when there was not a soul 
in the place. I remembered little of University 
times and seasons, and though I was aware that 
there was such a thing as the ‘Long Vacation,’ I 
had forgotten that there is a period of some dura- 
tion immediately preceding it during which every- 
body ‘goes down’—although a considerable number 
come up again for the purpose of study and quiet 
during the long University holiday. It was a sad 
blow to me to learn that my old friend Spondee, to 
meeting whom, after so many years, I had looked 
forward with such eager joy, was not even in Eng- 
land. It was almost like hearing that he was dead. 
My temper is naturally hasty, and has not perhaps 
been improved by my long residence in the East ; 
and when the solemn old porter delivered his 
unwelcome news, I involuntarily uttered some 
little ejaculation of impatience and disappointment. 
‘Why, bless me, if it ain’t you, Mr Whyte Pepper,’ 
cried the official with a smile of recognition. ‘I 
ask pardon for not knowing you at first when you | 


said: “How d’ye do, Thomas?” but the fact is, 
you are grown so uncommon yellar, that if you 
hadn’t let out in the old way, as you always used 
to do when you was vexed, I should never have 
guessed it to be yourself’ 

‘Yes, Thomas, it’s I, and nobody else,’ I sighed. 
‘I must be changed indeed for yow not to have 
recognised me, who have such an eye for faces. It 
almost makes me doubt my own identity. I should 
have sworn that you, at all events, would have 
known me. 

“T£ it be I, as I do hope it be,” 
said I to myself, as I came along in the railway 
carriage, 

“There’s the porter at St Mungo’s, and he’ll know 

me.”? 

‘I’m very sorry, sir, I am sure,’ returned the 
old fellow, really chagrined that his art of recog- 
nition should have failed him ; ‘although,’ reiter- 
ated he in apology, ‘you certainly are most uncom- 
mon yellar. It’s the liver, I suppose now, ain’t it, 
sir, and them hot climates ?’ 

‘Is Mr Dactyl up?’ inquired I abruptly, for in 
India, if such a porter had been possible, and had 
exhibited such impertinence, I should have kicked 
him with great violence. 

‘Mr Dactyl! Lor bless you, sir; why, he’s atop 
of Mount Blank before this, There’s a deal of 
change since you was up here, surely. Why, there’s 
a dozen of our gentlemen—Fellows, you know, 
like yourself, and pretty near as old—who, the 
first thing, so soon as they can get away from 
this in the summer-time, takes and runs up some 
Swiss hill. They belongs to a Climbing Club— 
lawk-a-mussy, it seems like our bird-nestin’ days 
all over again—and they gets some wery nasty 
tumbles, some on’em do, too. Yes, Mr Dactyl’s 
ten thousand feet higher than either you or me at 
this blessed moment, I’ll warrant.’ 

Afraid to inquire further with particularity, lest 
I should meet with renewed disappointment, I 
descended to the general. 

‘Well, Thomas,’ said I, ‘ who, then, is up, that I 
know 
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‘There’s Mr Squaretoes, sir, and I believe that’s 
all’ 
‘Do you mean to tell me,’ said I, very slowly, 


‘Not a soul else, sir. Mr Squaretoes, he don’t 
care about holidays, and has proposed to the senate 
to put a stop to all University vacations whatsom- 
never—— But there, you have heard nothing about 
that, I dare say, out in the Hinges. What rooms 
shall I say, sir, for your luggage to be sent to? 
You can take the pick on ’em all excep the Presi- 
dent’s; he’s gone to St Petersburg, he is. Perhaps 

ou’d like to “keep” in Mr Spondee’s rooms. 
Seay good, sir; I’m sure he’ll be very pleased. 
Good-morning, sir, and a pleasant visit.’ 

A pleasant visit! What a mockery seemed to 

lie in the old man’s wish, as I stepped from the 

r’s lodge into the vast quadrangle, in which 
the fountain, which (like a good boy) is ‘seen but 
never heard’ in term-time, was now lifting up its 
silver voice with incisive distinctness. ‘They are 


all gone,’ said the Talking Water ; ‘some are dead, | 0 


and some have fled, but they are all gone’ The 
curtains were drawn in the ident’s lodge, and 
from the three sides of the court, the blinded 
windows stared upon me vacantly. The chapel 

were closed; and instead of the throng of 
white--obed undergraduates that was wont to pour 
towards them at that hour, there were only a few 
pigeons, tamer even than usual, strutting in their 
violet hoods upon the lots, as though they 
had just become entitled to that privilege by being 
made Masters of Arts. If there had been a bed- 
- maker left in all the college to have dropped a pin 
in the Great Court, you might have heard it 
drop. But all the bedmakers were gone away, 
on to London for the season, or pe to 
spend their hoarded perquisites at some fashionable 
watering-place. 

In the streets, it seemed at first as though a few 
und uates, in boating or cricketing costume, 
yet remained, delaying to don their metropolitan 
apparel, as the tender ash delays to clothe itself 
when all the woods are green; but upon closer 
i tion, these turned out to be gyPs, or other 
college servants, who were preventing their masters’ 
clothes from getting the moth by the ingenious 
device of wearing them themselves. For some 
similar wise and good reason, they also keep their 
boats in pretty constant use; and it is even 
rumoured that, to obviate the evils consequent upon 
want of practice, they endeavour, during vacation- 
time, to win smiles from those amiable barmaids 
and not inexorable pastry-cooks’ hters, whose 
graciousness in term-time — e acerbities 
of a classical and mathematical training to their 


betters. 

But within the college walls, there was no sign 
even of Now and foot of some 
staircase, which years familiar as my 
own, and that Thad often taken three steps at a 
time, with a very different pair of legs than those I 
now = An some well-remembered name, 
the owner of which I had come so far to visit in 
vain ; and to my eyes it seemed like the inseription 
on a tombstone. Or, even worse, another name, 
unknown to me, now occupied its place. The once 
hospitable door was ‘sported’ fast ; but if I could 
have there would have =— chee 
Voice, no ing hand. The p of my 


friend knew him no more. Half-a-dozen under. 

uate generations had come and gone since last 

had set foot within it ; never again should I hold 

friendly talk there, join in the genial laugh, ‘discuss 

the books to love or hate,’ or shape (how idly !) 
the course of our common future. 

The great clock clove the silence with its iron 
chime, and, like the fountain, struck a shiver to 
my heart. ‘Dead, dead, dead, dead!’ said every 

uarter; and ‘Gone, gone!’ boomed the solemn 
ours. How many thousand times had it warned 
outh of the fleeting years since I had heard it 

t ! on mt ald dial wild sun 
upon the quaint old dial gi its Tem U 
for eyes on dazzled by the pride of life to oa 
Poor Kuberoot could have reckoned it for me in 
his head in half a minute, but, alas, he had 

strayed into the wling-green, alwa; 
quiet, always dreamy, but not as now, oa 
not a shadow save that of the poplars was thrown 
ing oO were no longer ut 
4 the distant coo of the wcbalenen, and 
the murmur of the bees in the limes. The long 
array of lecture-rooms was silent as the grave. No 
re mdee’s indignation against the audaci 
ofthe ‘German criti no sore be forced 
Dacty] (if the scan ainst that classic sti 
held good) to par without 
the aforesaid German’s views. Upon ‘the screens’ 
was posted a notice, addressed I know not to whom, 
that the chapel would be closed for the next three 
weeks, along with sundry announcements of occur- 
rences already numbered with the past. Promises 
to the faithful, long performed, that this or that 
eloquent divine would preach in the University 
Church ; and results of examinations, the candidates 
for which had long rejoiced in their success, or 
consoled themselves for their failure. 

I pushed open the swing-doors of the dining-hall, 
and into the stately place which was wont to 
be so alive with clatter and bustle ; along and across 
still stretched the broad oak tables, and at the 
upper end the raised ones, to sit at which I had 
once desired so earnestly. Vanitas vanitatum! I 
had gained that long since, and exchanged it 
for another, and it, again, for others in their turn. 
But that fruition of the hope of my youth had 
been the least disappointing of all. How often had 
I sat, with friends on both sides, where the summer 
sun now shone through blazoned arms of kings 
upon the bare oak bench ; what pleasant converse 
had we held, prolonged, perchance, in ‘ combination 
room’ up yonder staircase, leading now to Gloom 
and Silence only ; how many grace-cups had we 
quaffed, at least as much for friendship’s sake as in 
pious memory of the Founder! Could I bring 
myself to sit alone with Squaretoes—I the Guest, 
and he the Skeleton, to remind me of Death and 
Absence—at that tremendous table, with covers 


laid for two instead of two-score? No: rather 
would I go to an inn, and fancy myself one of 
to uent the 


town on et-days, and of whom my supercilious 
undergraduate soul used to make such little 
account, 

The inner court was even more quiet than the 
outer, for the Talking Water was not there ; but in 
the cloisters, when I set my foot, a giant step 
seemed to come forth to meet me from the other 
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end, and filled the place with echoes. Ah! mourn- 
ful mocking notes! Material memories, that struck 
the heart with pangs the while they smote the ear! 
No living being was left to issue out from door on 
either hand, and bid me come into the fields, or on 
the stream, or scour the country round on horseback, 
or seek with him the — library, mellow with 
age and learning, white with sculpture, odorous 
and cool with waving branches of the lime through 


its wide-opened casements, but whose close-shut 


a ar my solitary entrance now. All was 
of its human tenants, like some great 
home of learning smitten by sudden plague ; and 
within the blinded rooms it seemed as though the 
dead were lying, whom there had been none to 
carry even to their neighbour resting-place, the 
Chapel. Or rather, the whole place was as the 
Sleeping Palace in the Eastern tale, the inhabitants 
of whi awaited the arrival of some magic prince 
to start to sudden life, and resume the occupations 
that had been mded for a thousand years or 
so. If only the enchanted bugle should be blown 
aright, the President would in to storm, the 
Tutors to rebuke, the Lecturers to ‘gate’ the idle 
and neglectful, the Deans to issue their 7 em 
warnings, the Librarian to catalogue, the plain 
to intone, and all the vacant courts would swarm 
with student-life upon the instant. Then the Hall 
would send forth its clatter, and the buttery lift 
its latch, and the kitchen throw wide its larded 
doors ; the organ in the chapel would peal forth 
its yearning notes, and the voices of the singing- 
boys be heard ; and from the river, winding slow 
beneath the college walls, the careless dip of the 
oar and the laughter of youth would come up 


a through the summer air like a silver 
e. 


The river! ah, it at least would run as of yore, 
for ‘men may come and men may go, but that 
flows on for ever ;’ and — the men had gone, 
it would be somethin ill to see the stream 
un , unchangeable, on which so often, in 
the palmy days gone by, I had floated with Youth 
and Pleasure, siege taking care to steer. Yes, 
I would leave those sombre courts and solitary 
lawns, a world too wide for me, and where I seemed 
to be the Last Man left on earth, and stray beside 
the sparkling—— But lo, what sight was this! 
A river? nay, rather a broad black belt of mud, 
with only just so much of water on it as to make 


it slimy ; a tortuous slug, too sluggish even to 
crawl; a awe for es rather for men, 
I should have thought, though, steeped to their 


middles in the slime, some human creatures stood 

and stared at me like the poor lost souls at Dante. 
‘What is’t you do?’ cried ve from the 

Cambridge Shakspeare. ‘Tis a and dreadful 


‘And a deed sight more than it looks,’ was the 
inexplicable response. ‘We're a cleanin’ out the 


‘I never even heard of such a_ proceeding, 
exclaimed I aghast. ‘It’s more like the Ooze than 
the Cam. It was never done in my time.’ 

_ ‘Like enough,’ returned the man of mud ; ‘ but 
it wor may be in your grandfeyther’s. Once every 


years —— 

turned, and fled. Talk of spells and enchant- 
ments ; what more baleful prodigy ever happened 
to man in the evil days of magic than this—that I 
should return from distant chmes to the home of 
my youth, not only during the only week in all 


the year when there was absolutely nobody—for 
who is Squaretoes?—to be found , but also 
during the only week in half a century when the 
dear old place is robbed of its choicest jewel, its 
garden-bordered, many-bridgéd river ! 
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THE fact that the stems of strange trees and the 
bodies of some —_ belonging to a race unknown 
in Europe had been wash ore on one of the 
islands of the group, was one among 

few reasons which Columbus, ‘being in the fortieth 
we of his age,’ had to give the Lordship of Genoa 

r listening to his proposal that they should fit 
out some vessels for him, with which ‘he would 
undertake to go outside the Strait of Gibraltar, and 
navigate so far to the west that he would circum- 
navigate the earth of the world, arriving where 
the as grow. Other reasons certainly he 
had, founded on the prevalence of westerly 
winds ‘outside the Strait of Gibraltar toward 
P ” which he knew ‘could not come but 
from land that generated them beyond the sea ;’ 
as well as others drawn from tradition and from 
the tions of thoughtful mariners who had 
sailed far to the westward, and noticed indications 
of lands beyond the sea. But he knew by the 
signs which the drifted stems and the bodies fur- 
nished that there must be a place from which these 
things had come: argue as men might as to the 
westerly winds, explain them away as they chose, 
there was no getting over the fact of the drift. 
Columbus might have deemed that the westerly 
winds had blown these things to land; possibly 
he did so; though it is quite as likely that he, 
a sailor, and acquainted especially with the pecu- 
liar set of the Mediterranean waters at particular 
places, should have assigned the proper cause for 
the appearance of the drift—namely, a strong 
current setting from the westward. 

Though the knowl of seamen in Columbus's 
time as to the causes which induce currents was so 
slight as to attribute them solely to the agency of 
the wind, the fact that currents existed was as well 
known as it was dreaded ; so that it is reasonable 
to suppose that Columbus ised a current in 
the bearer of this drift, though he might have erred 
as to the origin of the current itself. But whether 
he did so or not, is rather a matter of curious ) ag 
lation than of importance. The truth is, a 
current brought the drift he saw, as it has brought 
nothing of the great Sargasso Sea, filled wi 
drifted weed, through which he ac’ sailed, 
and at which his sailors were so much frightened. 

Whence come currents? where are they found ? 
what are the causes of them? and what duty have 
they in the general economy of nature ? 

they existed was a fact well known before 


any explanation of their existence was ar. aoe 
and it 1s only within the last few years, and through 
the exertions of men like M. F. Maury, tain 


Beecher, Admirals Smyth and Beechey, Mr - 
field of New York, and such earnest students of 


water in particular directions, running 


velocity more or less great, appreciable, 
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constant as to be estimated with precision, and 
noted down for the guidance of navigators. Some 
of these currents are eminent among their kind by 
reason of the t extent of the earth’s surface 
over which their influence is felt, and by the im- 
portant effect which they have upon commerce as 
well as upon climate. Of the number of what may 
be called first-class currents, are the well-known 
Gulf Stream, the Equatorial Current, the North 
and South Polar Currents, the Mediterranean Cur- 
rent, and the great stream that flows southward 
from the Indian Ocean. Besides these, there is 
an infinity of minor currents, all discharging some 
duty in the system of ocean circulation; but their 
influence being only local, does not bring them 
into the notice which their greater brethren draw 
m themselves. Such are the currents in the 
ibbean Sea, in the Sea of Okhotsk, along our 
own coasts, and upon shore-lines generally, but 
chiefly on those where there is little or no tide. 

It is observed, that in districts which are within 
the extent of tides, there are very few currents. 
The proper region of currents is the ocean, where 
they circulate with a regularity equal to that of 
the tides, though the agency which ‘sets them in 
motion is altogether different from that which 
actuates those. The moon is the regulator of tides, 
causing them to be high and low, na and 
smaller, according to her own height in the heavens. 
But if she affects currents at 
slight a degree that her attraction need not be 
taken into account. Certainly she is not the 


primum mobile which sets them going. The causes 


which combine to form currents are heat; the 
difference in the density of water, according to the 
—_ of its saltness; the winds ; evaporation ; 
and the discharge of great rivers. The conditions 
under which the system of aérial circulation is 
kept up have been ascertained with tolerable accu- 
racy, and tallies have been set upon the wind in 
his circuits, by which his course over many 
of the earth’s surface has been clearly marked out. 
It is not otherwise with the system of water-circu- 
lation by means of currents. The causes promoting 
the circulation of the one are in some cases iden- 
tical with those promoting the other; and the 
motive-power which forbids the tion of air 
in the region known as the Trade Wind region, is 
one with that which sends the waters of the sea 
within the tropics, speeding away north and south, 
to temper the climates of less genial latitudes. 
Suppose the globe to be of uniform temperature, 
having no zones differing from one another in 
respect of heat, the waters which lie on its surface 
would be liable to but few motive-causes which 
could materially affect their position. Evaporation 
would be going on equally at all of it, so 
that the density of the water at the latitude of the 
equator would be equal with that of the water at 
either pole. Winds of sufficient strength to cause 
regular currents would be wanting, and the set of 
great rivers only would operate to bring about an 
ocean-circulation other than that which is induced 
by tides. Under such circumstances, it is difficult 
to imagine that there could be any currents at all. 
But sup that, to the globe so situated, the 
grad scale of heat which actually exists be 
applied, immediately there is a motive-force im- 
parted to the wind, in the latitudes subject to the 
greatest degree of heat, sufficient to set it in motion, 
and so to give rise to a water-compelling power 
capable of producing currents; and not only s0, 


, it is only in so} p 


but the heat, acting upon the water within the 
same limits, which are called the tropics, causes 
it to expand, and in expanding, to seek to escape 
into other latitudes where the waters are colder, 
Here at once is a system of currents. The hot 
water of the tropics invades the territory of the 
cold water outside the tropics, compels the cold 
water to give it place, and, as it were, invites it to 
follow its own example by invading the torrid 
region it has deserted. Where one stream of water 
forces its way into a body of water, the necessity 
arises for a countervailing current, in order to 
restore the balance which has been disturbed. The 
cold water runs to fill the place left vacant by the 
hot water, which, mingling with its opposite out- 
side the tropics, goes far to produce the tempe- 
rateness of the next zone, until its warmth and 
geniality are overcome by the coldness of the frigid 
zone. ‘Thus it is with the Gulf Stream, the sources 
and direction of which may be thus described. 
This great current makes its influence felt, first 


and last, over the larger portion of the earth’s | 


water-surface. Ships far to the southward of the 
Cape of Good Hope are conscious of its power 
through the medium of one of its parent currents ; 
about the equator, where it is known as the Equa- 
torial Current, navigators are aware of an impelling 
power, apart from that of the winds, which sets 
them onward from east to west, or checks their 
in the opposite direction, at the rate of 
a mile and a half to two miles 
vicinity of Cape St Roque, they find this 
be divided. wn the in-shore line of the South 
American coast, they trace the course of one divi- 
sion of it; the other section sweeping with force 
increasing as the limits within which it is kept 
w narrower, round the land-basin of the Mexican 
ulf, whence it issues at the maximum rate of its 
for the whole journey, and streams north 
and east with its burden of heat, picked up during 
its sojourn within the scorching tropics. At the 
strait known as the Florida Pass, the current has 
a velocity of three to three and a half knots, 
iminishing up to about latitude thirty-one degrees 
ten minutes north, where its direction becomes 
north-north-east, and, as it progresses northward, 
north-east. The temperature of this Stream is far 
greater than that of the air above it, and much 
ter also than that of the water upon the neigh- 
uring coast of America. Captain Livingston, 
who went in October 1817 from Philadelphia to 
Kingston, Jamaica, says that the thermometer, 
‘close off the mouth of the Delaware, in about 
sixteen fathoms, stood at sixty degrees; on the 
inner edge of the Gulf Stream it rose pretty rapidly 
to sixty-six degrees, and in the course of an Son, 
to seventy-six degrees; next morni seventy- 
eight degrees, which heat continued till we were 
to the southward of Bermuda, whence it gradually 
increased until between Cuba and St Domingo ; 
and at Jamaica, it was eighty-two degrees, which 
appears to me to be the mean temperature of the 
sea-water about Jamaica,’ 


All this heat, therefore, has been communi- 


cated to the water during its exposure to the 
tropical sun; and supposing the cause of this 
heat to be suddenly applied to the equatorial 
band of such a globe as that suggested above, 
there. is ample reason to warrant us in expect- 
ing such a current as this which actually exists. 
The water thus heated would immediately expand, 
and seek by flight to escape into the temperature 
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which may be supposed to be its normal one; 
that is to say, it would stream off to extra- 
tropical latitudes, going north and south as soon as 
ever the land could assist it by interposing on its 
course, to overcome its east to west direction, 
which it derives from the rotatory motion of the 
earth. It is obliged to go westward until the barrier 
resented by the American continent causes it to 
fe deflected northerly and southerly. Its parents, 
of whom more presently, meet in the pare se | of 
the Bight of Benin, and being there checked by 
the African coast eastward, are turned of necessity to 
the westward. But in any case they would have to 
on a west course, for, uniting at the equator or 
thereabouts, and by their own individual forces 
preventing each other respectively from going north 
or south, they have to find a new point of depar- 
ture for their associated voyage ; and just as an 
atom starting from north or south towards the 
uator cannot attain to it by a straight course, 
but is sloughed off to the west in consequence of 
the slipping away, as it were, of the earth from 
underneath it, in its journey from west to east, so, 
for the same reason, the equatorial current would 
be driven in a westerly direction : so that here is 
another agent—the rotatory motion of the earth 
—operating in the general scheme of ocean-circu- 


lation. 

And now for these ‘ parents’ of the Gulf Stream. 
From the north and south poles, it is found, by 
actual experience, that currents of cold water are 
constantly flowing in mighty ocean-rivers towards 
the equator. That from the south is the same 
which has already been ‘mentioned as being felt 
many degrees to the southward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, its influence until it is 
checked and altered by the land forming the Bight 
of Benin. One branch of the current from the 
north pole comes down through Davis’ Strait, — 
ing icebergs on its surface, and casting them adri 
on the ocean, till, on the banks of Newfoundland, 
it comes into collision with the hot water of the 
Gulf Stream, which it attacks immediately, givin 
rise to those dense banks of fog and mist whi 
are constantly to be found along the whole of that 
coast. Unable to overcome the force of the hot 
stream, it successfully a with it for the 
in-shore place, suffers the 
in a more easterly direction than it had before, and 
thrusts itself into the inner berth between its 
antagonist and the American shore-line. It runs 


Gulf Stream—causing that difference in tempera- 
ture between the water of the coast and the water 
of the Stream which Captain Livingston observed, 
and which is noted above. It finally exhausts 
itself somewhere about the coast-frontier of Florida 
and South Carolina, where its ever-diminishing 
force comes into contact with the ever-increasing 
strength of its adversary. It is also supposed that 
a large section of this of the north polar 
current under-runs the Gulf Stream at the place 
where the first two meet, and forms a cushion of 
cold water, having a set south-westerly, and extend- 
ing into the Caribbean Sea, where the water at 
a very considerable depth is found to be of icy 
coldness, 

_ But this section of the north polar current is, as 
it were, adverse to the Gulf Stream, combats it, 
turns it as much as it possibly can aside, and only 
| Be to atone by its importation of cold water for 


the desertion of so much of a warmer temperature 


ulf Stream to flow off’ 


south and west—in a direction opposite to the | than 


from the latitudes of the tropics. There is another 
main current, or rather, perhaps, a larger section of 
the same current, which sets out on its voyage to 
the equator from a more easterly point. This gets 
a westward direction from the motion of the earth, 
and becomes twisted still further westward by the 
configuration of the land with which it comes in con- 
tact. Caught by the shores of Lapland on its journey 
south, it sweeps the coasts of Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, France, and passing down the English 
Channel, washes the European and African coasts 
till it meets its mate from the south about the 
Bight of Benin. There these two parents of the Gulf 
Stream unite, and flow on in the manner described 
as the Equatorial Current, the velocity of which is 
from one and a halftotwo knots an hour. Such are 
the grand currents of the Atlantic. The Pacific 
and Indian Oceans have theirs; and there are in 
smaller seas smaller currents, whose direction, 
velocity, and characteristics generally are as well 
known, through survey and experience, as the 
waters in which they run. Throughout the world 
of waters there is a system of circulation no whit 
less orderly, though casual observers may not 
notice any sign of the law which rules it, than 
that which the blood has in the human body. 
Both are liable to upset from violence and unusual 
circumstances, but both emanate equally from 
Him who telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names. A system of 
giving and taking for mutual advan’ goes on 

tween water and water, as between the various 
fluids whose perfect result is the lifeblood of the 
body. What one has not, the other supplies, each 
yielding something towards making up a harmo- 
nious whole. And this brings us to consider 
another cause of currents—namely, the different 
densities of water and water. 

There are certain districts of the globe where 
rap cease on to a much larger extent than 
in others, where the mean fall of rain for the 
year is below that of the mean at these other 
places. Now, supposing, as before, the globe to be 
subject all like conditions of 
would be exercised equally in all ane TF this 
were so, it is probable that the quantity of water 
restored to the globe in the form of rain would 
not be greater in one place than in another. 
But this is not so in fact. Within the tropics, 
evaporation goes on toa — much greater extent 

anywhere outside of them. The quantity of 
rain which falls there is less than in those outside 
latitudes ; so that, while evaporation freely deprives 
the tropical waters of their strictly aqueous par- 
ticles, and leaves to the remainder an excessive 
ay mee of sea-salts, compensation is not made 
to them in the shape of abundance of rain. Now, 
the extra-tropical regions are less called upon 
for their watery particles through the medium of 
evaporation, and are more favoured with rain 
than are their thirstier neighbours. Their normal 
density, as it were, is not altered, save in a 
slight degree ; and whatever increase is made, is 
more than made up by the accession of fresh 
water from the clouds: so that side by side are 
two bodies of water having densities altogether 
un 

ay for the same reason that water, let into a 
vessel which is half-full of spirit, will run to and 
fro, as it were, between the layers of spirit, forming 
currents, and creating a stir in that which before 
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was quiet, so, wherever this difference in the 
density of inter and extra tropical waters com- 
menced, there must immediately have been set up a 
system of currents and counter-currents, sufficiently 
strong to prevent the waters of the ocean from ever 
ing completely at rest. 

inds, too, are great promoters of circulation in 
the water. They may accelerate or retard the 
course of a current which is running poe A 
of them; but if themselves constant, as the Trade 
Winds, they will even + a current in the water 
over which they It has been found that even 
the Gulf Stream has been greatly affected by them, 
so that ‘a wind that would uce a current of one 
knot, would retard one of t knots to two knots 
if op’ to it; and would accelerate the same to 
four knots, if in the same direction ;’ and ‘a wind 
crossing a current obliquely, would affect it as the 
size of the angle at which it is op ” The Trade 
Winds in this way, blowing nearly from east about 
the equator, help on the equatorial current, or com- 
bined polar streams, lending their aid to the other 
causes which join in speeding this current westerly. 
Here and in some other quarters the same Dw 
winds may be employed to assist, but it is per 
the least powerful—certainly the least to 
depended on—of any of the current-makers ; and 
probably nowhere is wind the sole cause of any 
current whatever. 

It remains to notice another source of currents, 
which must, however, from the nature of their 
origin, be local only, and that is the — ing of 
large rivers. The currents which beset the Gulf of 
Paria, and which make the Serpent’s Mouth so 

us as at times to be impassable, are set in 
motion by the rush of water out of the Oronoco. 
The current of the Mississippi is so strong and 
ceptible at so great a distance from the mouth of 
that river, that even Benjamin Franklin at one 
time inclined to the belief that it was the cause of 
the Gulf Stream. The Amazon, the River Plate, 
the St Lawrence, and, indeed, all the great rivers of 
America, are the causes of freshets in the ocean, the 
influence of which is felt at immense distances sea- 
ward. But these currents, however important 
locally, and however carefully to be noted for 
guidance when navigating in their vicinity, are not 
to be deemed of consequence as affecting the general 
scheme of ocean-circulation. They do for their 
immediate neighbourhoods what ocean-currents do 
for the world at large, and while they are not to be 
7 for that reason, they are not to be con- 
sidered as participating in the glories of their 
greater brethren. 

One indication of the presence of a current is 
furnished by the fish which are found in it, and, in 
some cases, by the absence in it of fish which are 
— to the latitude in which the current runs. 

us, whales avoid the waters of the Gulf Stream ; 
and in the cold current which runs inshore of that 
stream, as above mentioned, and washes the coasts of 
the Carolinas, it is found that the delicate shell- 
fish and coral, which abound in the same latitudes 
on the African coast, are wholly wanting. It has 
been noticed on several occasions—the writer of 
this article has himself seen them—that myriads of 
meduse, or sea-nettles, have been borne along by the 
Gulf Stream to at least three thousand — from 


| 

| their rightful habitat. These meduse are the food 

of the whale, which avoids the warm waters of the 
Stream. Whither, then, are these creatures bound ? 
They float, some on the surface, some a short way 


below it, in countless numbers in the water which 
conveys them, and which, so long as its duty is to 
carry, protects them by its heat against their 
natural enemies. But this ing duty has a 
limit at the point where the G tees Calor to 
lose its influence in a south-easterly direction ; that 
is to say, in the vicinity of the Azores. Now, the 
Azores are a principal rendezvous for whales, who 

owing uting to almost any extent. e 
fishery at the oot is one of the most productive. 
The food which the whales might otherwise lack is 
thus brought to them by a medium appointed b 
the same Hand which feeds the young ravens, 
in the hollow of which the waters of the sea are 
meted. Here is at once an illustration of the sign 
and the duty of the current. 

Bottles, weed, drift of any kind, are, in addition 
to a ripple at the edges of a current, so many indi- 
cations of its nce, and for the offices di 
by currents they are several and all-important. 
the tual motion which they keep up in the 
ocean, they prevent any possibility of stagnation, 
independently of the action of winds ; they convey 
warmth and coolness according to their mission 
into those regions which require them, equalisi 
and tempering the extremes of heat and cold. It 
is quite possible, and, from what has been ascer- 
tained, it is very probable, that they are the media 
for the migration of fish, which, like the birds of 
the air, do change their climate with the season in 
They bear upon their bosom the 

and waste earth of lands, lying on one portion 
of their route, to empply, out of the abundance of 
these, the need of those other countries, newly 
formed, such as the lagoon islands of the Pacific, 
which lie upon another portion of their route ; 
and in this way they are mighty hel towards 
founding those continents to be, which have their 
commencement in such small beginnin Palms, 
cocoa-nuts, cotton-plants, coffee, anything which 
their ns a can embrace, or pick 
up out of the was ess of the one, do these 
currents bear to the help of the other. They carry 
the excess of salts which are in the tropical regions 
of the earth, to balance the want of them in more 
moderate parallels; and in a variety of ways, as yet 
very imperfectly known, they work together for 
the common benefit of the world, obeying the laws 
of Him who set them their course, and gave them 
a duty to perform, which they discharge with an 
unswerving faithfulness, correlative to the wisdom 
of Him who ‘alone spreadeth out the heavens like 
a curtain,’ and hath ‘compassed the waters with 
bounds, until day and night come to an end’ 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,’ &c. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—DESOLATE. 


‘How shall I tell Raymond, when he comes 
home ?’ was the thought which now occupied poor 
Mildred’s mind, whenever it was not dwelling upon 
her lost Millie’s fate. ‘ How shall I find words to 
let him know that we are desolate, nay, worse than 
desolate, for that is what we say when Death has 
snatched our darlings only to give them to God!’ 
The agony of the mother was the more insupport- 
able, since she was forced to remain inactive—since 
nothing could be done, save what already had been 
done. She could not take conch to Clyfe, and cry 
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to the wolfish woman there: ‘ You have stolen my 
lamb? Well convinced as she was that such was 
the case, she had not a particle of proof to —— 
the accusation. It was useless to inform the police 
of the true state of the case, since that would 
enable them to take no further steps at present. 
When the actual stealer of the child should be 
tracked and secured, then, indeed, some blow might 
be struck at her who had set him on. But, at 
present, there was nothing for it but to wait and 
weep. Perhaps, when Raymond came, he might 
suggest some course of action, and yet the terror of 
ha’ to tell him, ‘ Our Milly is stolen,’ so weighed 
down her soul that she scarce wished him back. It 
would have almost been a relief to her, in her mn 
anguish, if he had sent a messenger from Marmo 

to say: ‘My business keeps me here a while’ In 
the interim, perhaps, the robber — be ca 
tured, the child restored; or Aunt Grace herse 


could have heard of her niece’s y, of the 
desolation she had ht in h and heart, 
of the utter wreck of that humble little household, 
which she had effected as by the lightning’s stroke, 
no touch of pity would have moved her; of that 
Mildred was as sure as of her loss itself. Hope she 
felt still ; on which, indeed, alone she fed, thro 
which alone she lived, and did not wither suddenly, 
like a flower beneath the pall of the first snow—but 
not in her aunt’s mercy. No, it was the thought of 
that hard, vengeful woman, which, more than all, 
made her her husband’s coming. But when 
Raymond did not come, nor any m to tell 
her wherefore, and the third evening of his absence 
was thickening into night, then she began to feel 
that the uttermost depths of wretchedness had not 
been sounded even yet. 

Terrible, indeed, are the weapons which God 
sometimes uses, or, in his inexplicable wisdom, 
suffers to be used against his creatures for their 
good. Inexhaustible is the armoury of His tre- 
mendous will. ‘The Lord hath given, the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be his name,’ is a wise 
saying ; but let no human mourner venture to 
add—He can now take away no more; He has 
done his worst, or what seems to be his worst, 
when in truth all is good. 

The arrows of His wrath have darkened our sun, 
but the night of our sorrow has still, perhaps, some 
moon of comfort. What, then, if the flight of His 
chastening darts continue _ and darken i¢ also, 
until all indeed is night! The shield of Resignation 
is sometimes rai in vain—or what seems in 
vain, to our poor, impatient, ignorant, fretful spirit, 
with its ‘How long, how long?’—and, smitten 
through and through, we lie prostrate in the dust, 
and still are smitten. Then, what was sorrow 
before becomes almost joy by contrast with the 
more dismal present, as one who, from inner gloom 
looks forth on some late-traversed dusky way, ani 
wonders how, with those glimmering stars above it, 
it ever could have seemed so dark. 

Thus, no sooner did the shadow of her one 
widowhood begin to steal over poor child-bereft 
Mildred, than all her former woe seemed almost 
light ; she no longer feared her husband’s arrival, 
but waited for it eagerly, and at first we a 
then yearned for it as never bride lo or 
bridegroom ; then op he for it, as for some blessed 
boon, almost beyond the power of Heaven to t; 
and still her husband came not. Mi 


relent. No, that was impossible. Even ifshe | Carey besoug 


man Stevens ; of how one of the Sandby fishermen 
had gone to the Mermaid’s Cave for crabs at the 
next low tide, and found the drowned man still 
imprisoned like another Milo by the pitiless 
knife still clasped in his other hand. Directly she 
heard the news, a shudder had run through her 
frame, not upon his account alone who had thus 

ished, but use she also seemed to see a retri- 
ution in it, for some crime at present undivulged— 
the finger of the Avenger pointing to another fatal 
catastrophe, in which Raymond’s own life might be 
involv And when, after a little, news arrived 
that he had never reached Marmouth, never got to 
the end of the journey begun with his com- 
mao then, indeed—her husband murdered, and 

er helpless child in the power of her bitterest foe 
—it seemed that there was no new sorrow, as no 


| joy, left in the world for Mildred. In vain Mrs 


ht her to leave her own desolate 
home, and remove to ‘ Lucky Bay,’ out of reach of 
further hurt. 
‘No,’ answered she, with bitterness ; ‘lest my 
slain Raymond’s spirit, wandering hither, should 
seek for me in vain; or lest, when Grace deems it 
time to smite, that of my murdered Millie should 
return, and wail for me about the desolate home 
which is the only one she knew. While, as to 
further hurt, my friend, continued she, ‘I would 
thank this aunt of mine to send and slay me, as the 
most welcome revenge she can take.’ 
If friendship and genuine sympathy could have 
mitigated such woes as Mildred’s, there were 
many that would have gladly helped to bear them. 
Coast-guard and smugglers for the first time united 
in a common object—in striving to bring her com- 
fort. If the stealer of her child had fallen into the 
hands of ~~ would have gone hard 
with him ind e lieutenant was quite a 
c man ; all merriment and good-nature had 
left his eyes: like a knight-errant under a vow of 
vengeance, who abjures feast and tourney, and 
even ~ in abeyance his fealty to his own sove- 
reign y, so did Lieutenant y forsake pi 
and glass, and even his duty to his fair mistress 
Revenue, and scoured the ag a and day, 
very of cli particularly the 
Cliff, about which suspicions had been excited by 
Stevens’s behaviour in the cutter, was examined 
by his own eyes, from his own boat ; every foot of 
ground traversed by Raymond along the down-land 
on that fatal day was gone over with the carefulness 
of a sleuth-hound. His men, too, whose hearts had 
been won by Raymond’s generosity and friendly 
bearing, worked in the same cause with a will ; nor, 
as I have said, were the free-traders backward in 
shewing their sympathy for the widowed and 
childless lady, although they evinced it in a very 
strange manner. 

They would not permit the body of Stevens to 
lie by the side of their own dead in the little 
churchyard. In vain were they told that they had 
no right to charge the wretch with a crime 
which it was not even proved had been committed 
at all. In vain was the drowned man interred 
with all decency by clergyman and clerk. They 
dug him up, again and again, and cast his dis- 
honoured limbs upon the wayside stones, until it 
was found n to remove them to a distant 


heard from Mrs Carey of the frightful fate of the 


ecessary 
had | locality, Walter Dickson, whose boat had visited 
Beacon Clifis so immediately 


the after Stevens had 
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exhibited such an inexplicable dread of them, had 
come up himself to Pampas Co , and assured 
poor dred, with a profusion of the strangest 
expressions in his vocabulary, that it was out of 
possibility that any person could have been pushed 
over the cliff in that part, without leaving, to a 
practised eye like his (to which, moreover, the place 
was known as well as the palm of his own hand), 
some trace of his fall. The evident desire of the man 
to give some comfort, so moved Mrs Carey, who was 
present, that she rose up and shook both the free- 
trader’s hands. ‘But you see it is no use, my man,’ 
she whispered, pointing to Mildred’s hopeless face ; 
‘and even if you could give her hope, it would be 
a mistaken kindness. Nevertheless, I owe you a 

turn for this, Walter Dickson, and will repay 
it you, if it should ever be in my power, 

‘Bless your kind honest face!’ returned the 
smuggler, with a curious sort of struggle in his own 
does go to heaven, it will be your husband, who 
has got an angel for his wife, to shew him the way. 
Perhaps it is, as you say, and nothing as I can 
this poor lady can do her good ; but if she was to 
take the book to my old woman this —- 
as she has often done afore, who is down and a’ 
with the rheumatics, and nothing to think upon 
child (whom, please God, we shall see again), and 
therefore worse to with, she might maybe 
forget for a little this sad trouble of her own in—— 
There, if she ain’t gone to put on her bonnet 
and shawl already ! e won't keep her from your 
company—that is, my old woman won’t—not half 
an hour. She’ll , it is likely, Yong a chapter 
out of Job, so ing as teaches folk to put wu 
with everything; although Job, I wanted 
saving your presence, Mrs —never knew what 
it was to be troubled with the Excise,’ 

Whether it was the act of a good Catholic to read 
the sacred volume in the vulgar tongue to a female 
heretic, deservedly suffering from the rheumatics, 
was a question with which, I fear, Mildred Clyf- 
fard did not concern herself, although she was prob- 
ably the first of her name who had ever committed 
mortal sin in that particular. Perhaps the Church 
forgave her in consideration of her ignorance and 
her intentions, But certainly, upon her return 
—which did not take place nearly so soon as Mr 


Walter Dickson had specified—she did not t 
the appearance of one who had 
spiritual ties. On the contrary, the consola- 
to have partaken of, and that so largely, that Mrs 
Carey could not restrain an ejaculation of joyful 


surprise. ‘You have heard some good news, dear 
Mildred, I am sure you have,’ exclaimed she 
excitedly. 


‘I have nothing new to tell you, Marion, but 
only the corroboration of something you said the 
other day ; but which I, Heaven forgive me! was 
too of heart to acknowl You told me 
then that God was never thanked in vain. Within 
these few minutes, I have found, my friend, that 
that is a true saying; but please do not ask me any 
questions.’ 


CHAPTER XXX.—AN UNEXPECTED INVITATION. 


I cannot think that the man, in this my 
district, W., who deals out Birth and Death, and 
Happi and Mi 


Misery, and Ruin and Competence, 
lp, 


every morning of his life, save Sundays, to one or 
ne A of his fellow-creatures, does ever himself 
receive a letter ; otherwise, he could not are | go 
about his work with such methodical impassibility.. 
I have watched him taking his morning round—the 
one which is the most big with fate, since little 
comes by the afternoon post except bills and 
invitations—I have often watched him, I say, 
distributing his momentous missives, and not a 
feature alters, whether he hands in the black- 
bordered envelope, which the came of the recipient 
ing grasp, while the lips murmur a silent prayer ; 
or the scented billet-dour, which the lover tears. 
asunder in his haste, but the maiden hides in her 
bosom till she shall be alone. Nothing interests 
him except a registered letter, at which (notwith- 
standing that he must know it brings its weleome 
with it) he grumbles and repines, because he has to 
wait while we sign our name. At Christmas, 
though he must know that those enormous oblongs 
he brings are bills, he has not so much as an ‘I’m 
sorry for you ;’ and an underlined ‘ Immediate,’ in 
red ink, which sets tingling all the blood in one’s 
body, does not afflict him nearly so much as a trifle 
of insufficient postage, without being reimbursed for 
which, he is quite prepared to take the urgent 
document away again unopened: he doesn’t care 
tuppence—yes, he does care exactly tuppence, and 
that’s all. Upon Valentine’s Day, indeed, he may 
shew some signs of human sympathy, but that is a 
mere conventional and passing enthusiasm, and 
is incidental to his 
ow, the country postman is a very different per- 
son from this red and blue automaton of the town, 
and does not hold himself so high above human 
affairs. Homo est. He is a letter-carrier, and he con- 
siders nothing which letters contain to be beyond 
his sympathy, or out of his beat. ab neg ded 
acquainted with a country neighbourhood, I know of 
no better plan than that of ees oy the post- 
man in one of his morning rounds. What an interest. 
he takes in the letter for Widow Chareall, the hard- 
working, honest soul, who comes out of the cot- 
tage and down to the garden gate with her bare 
arms, damp from the washing-tub, and her three. 
chubby children hanging about her skirts, and 
who thinks it must be a mistake, for who, alack! 
is there left to write to her now, and, indeed, for 
the that, for her 
r dear John was no sc . ut the pene 
candied her that for her it is, and for no other, and 
lingers whilst she breaks the seal, and learns with 
genuine pleasure that a bit of money, it seems, is 
coming to her, about which John always used to 
talk with a certain vague hope. 

Then away by the short-cut through the park, 
where the deer do not raise their heads at the 
sound of his well-known footfall on the path, 
nor the hares at their morning toilet mistake for 
a moment his letter-wallet for a game-bag; and 
so by the range of stables to the back-door of the 
Hall, where, if the footman is not in the way, the 
cook relieves him of the Hall-bag, which she 
unlocks with her floury fingers, sets aside these for 
master, those for missus, and that on ge > per 
for the eldest young lady with a grin, which our 
reciprocates, for he not 

now ut her engagement to the yo 
soldier-officer in the Indies ? a 

At the Manor Farm, again, he has a friendly 
chat with the guidwife, whose husband is away 
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at the cattle-show in town, and who takes counsel 
with him as to the propriety of opening that 
letter with the Westportown —-* which 
she feels certain is about the heifer, and ought 
to be seen to at once; but finally decides to 
abide by his advice, and to ‘let it be,’ particularly 
since Leasehold is so very singular in the 
respect of ‘never thinking anything can be properly 
seen to except by hisself’? He is not in such a 
though between 
mind you, he steps out with such 
vigour that conversation is rendered 
impossible—but that he has a a word for 
all he meets ; and when he approaches the house of 
sorrow, such as Pampas Co , he finds time to 
bey to wind his horn; and 
e house, in dee mourning, 
ae forth to meet him, or fe has something in 
it which expresses his sympathy. 

Thus it happened, at least, with the man 
from Westportown—just recovered from his late 
ailment, and therefore perhaps more full of the 
milk of human kindness than usual, upon a certain 
morning which I have in my mind. Hepburn 
had stood by him upon a certain occasion when he 
had been wron y accused to his oe by 
old Frumps, Lord Absentee’s agent bailiff, of 
having kept back some letter for twenty-four hours, 
in order to save himself trouble in the delivery 
thereof; nor were Christmas-boxes —— at 
Pampas Cottage, nor was the offer of a glass of ale 
in inclement weather altogether unprecedented at 
that hospitable little house. 

‘I have two letters for you, ma’am, this morn- 
ing,’ observed he —— —‘ one on ’em franked.’ 
And if ever a face added, ‘ And I trust it may bring 
you some comfort in your trouble, dear lady,’ it 
was the face of that _ postman. This 
fellow was well aware that he was ing to one 
whose husband had been mysteriously snatched 
away but a few days before, and whose child had 


well-nigh | W: 


‘which warned me truly that—of my poor hus- 
band’s fate. It can have no worse terrors for 
me now. What, then, if it offer some crumb of 
comfort! Perhaps about my Milly !’ 

Reader, have you ever had a letter in your hand 
directed to po and only waiting the touch of 
your thumb and finger, which yet you dared not 
open? A poor farthing’s worth of paper, with a 
little writing within it, which you have no more 
ventured to unfold without some preparation, 
thought or spoken, of the heart, than one of the 
andering would have ventured to irreve- 
rently break into the Holy of Holies. If so, you 
may remember that, notwithstanding your faith in 
Heaven’s mercy, you delayed that supreme moment 
again and again, and even endeavoured per! 
meanwhile to interest yourself in matters of li 
moment—in the children playing in the street, or 
in ws fighting for a straw. Thus was it with 

i Hepburn, as with that pregnant missive in 
her hand, she turned her attention to its fellow- 
letter, expecting to find in it, she knew not, cared 
not, what, but something that might help her to 
put off for a few moments longer the plucking of 
the fruit of that dread knowledge-tree. But no 
sooner had her eyes lit upon the paar pase age yon 
waliivantineciidioin of hate and pain, she ran 
towards the house, ontniaing: ‘ Marion, Marion !’ 

Mrs Carey, who had been watching her from the 
window, was by her side in a moment. 

‘See!’ exclaimed the wretched woman, ‘ this is 
the writing of Grace Clyffard. Not content with 
gloating over the ruin she has wrought, she must 
needs write to tell me that it is her work. Yes, £ 
' tell you Yes; you do not know her yet, nor what 
| her revenge is like. It would not seem to her to 
be complete unless she wrote: “ Niece Mildred, I 


good | am even with you now. That was my hand which 


struck you, through those you loved. 
‘If she writes that,’ said Mrs Carey gravely, 
‘she acknowledges a crime, and incurs the 


been as strangely stolen from her; but yet he 
deemed that a letter which was franked by a 
nobleman, and bore a seal with a large coat of arms 


upon it, must needs contain consolation. The | 


other missive had by no means an aristocratic 
appearance. In the pre-envelope epoch, it was not 
so easy to turn out a neat-looking note as now, and 
the individual who had folded this particular docu- 
ment had either ssed a very indifferent eye for 
rectangles, or had accomplished this matter ingeni- 
ousl tut still not well) with his feet instead of his 
hand: it had a number of those dirty creases upon 
it, each of which, like a wrinkle on the human 
brow, tells of failure and disappointment; and 
when all had been done and undone of which 
foolseap is capable, the wafer had been evidently 
too lavishly moistened, and then hammered down 
with a penny. And yet, without even a glance 
at its more imposing companion, it was upon this 
homely epistle that the eye of Mrs Hepburn rested 
with anxious welcome. 

_ ‘Thank you, said she, and while the man still 


was spattered all over with ink to an extent incon- 
ceivable by those who have not witnessed the 
= method of transferring ferns to dinner- 


Tt is the same handwriting,’ murmured she, 


nt,’ 
* Ay, true, Mildred. ‘Her cunning is 
as great as is her hate—she has let me know it, 


then, by some less direct means—that is all. Take 
it—take it: it chills my blood to touch the pa 
over which the snake has trailed ! What is it that 
she says? What cruel gibes? What subtle stabs ? 
What lies? But no, I care not what she sa She 
cannot harm me worse by wicked deeds ; wy, then, 
should I let her wound my ears with her 
words!?* 
slowly to herself. ‘ It is most audacious, barbarous, 
and ‘ she. ‘She hints, I fear, that 
Milly is at Clyffe’—— 

‘Then let me hear) interrw Mildred pas- 
sionately. ‘Nay, I will be , dear Marion. 
Please to read it out. One likes to know about 
one’s dear ones—even how they die. What news 
is there of my little un darling in the she- 
wolf’s den ?” 

‘Even she-wolves, as one reads, have sometimes 
been kind to babes,’ returned Mrs Carey soothingly. 
‘I cannot think that any bearing the name of 
woman would harm a child like yours.’ 

But Mildred only shook her head, and signed 
that she should the letter out. 

Niece Mirprep—I think that I have now no 
cause to owe you any grudge. However great may 
have been an insult in the first place, when the duel 
has been fought, the combatants, although in nowise 
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Mrs Carey took the letter, opened it, and read it — 


or ||) 
elf |} 
BO 
le 
id 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
mee —t you, and good-day ;* but she never | 
took her eyes off that straggling. superscription, 
which might easily have been accomplished, like 
the a foot, and which | 


(Oct. 7, 1888, 


for me with my 


to me; and if I see 
Cl 


Mildred 


what then? I care not for myself what hap- 
my Milly once again’—— 
interru Mrs 


_— ourselves only and 


ile you live and are free, your child 


to y the menace of avenging. is woman 
foc ths 


B'S j 


and therefore desires to 
made a mi 


him 


get you into 
mistake, as I thi 
this . Her wrath has outrun her 
and carried her within reach of the law. 
ore judge and jury.—But 
hich you hold 


in your 


it seemed of urgent moment. It 
) us of the man Stevens. 
it also, if you please. i 


warned 


to be warned of now, and, alas 


to be told that is good tidings’ 


There is 
! nothing 


‘ But this is very strange,’ said Mrs ‘Look 
you, the postmark is the same with that borne by 
the letter from your aunt. Why, this comes from 
Clyffe Hall likewise !’ 

Certainly, at top of the were scrolled those 
words above the date, which was same as in 


i 


y but not yet childless woman, my heart 


& 


I have done what I could hitherto, 


do I boast, since 8 (for 
murderer) would have done as much, of he 
have saved his worthless self. 
Carr; the most dangerous 0 
you and yours is therefore dead. You can 


Clement Carr, and the 
man Cator. are all here, but I am here also. 
Come, then, without fear. Your WELL-WISHER. 
With downcast head, and hands as if in 
prayer, Mrs Hepburn listened patiently, as peni- 
tent before a priest, only at the word ‘murderer’ a 
shiver seized her limbs as takes the poplar when 
its leaves turn pale before the bitter When 
all was read, she took the letter from Mrs Carey’s 
faith in this quoth she, has 
ve faith in this man, qu ‘who 
taken pity upon the tho 
‘What! and yet you have never seen him, nor 


e. 

‘Yes,’ said Mildred firmly. ‘Is not that the very 
definition of true faith? is is no pretence or 
stratagem, I am sure. It never could have entered 
Grace’s heart, with all its cunning, to snare me 
thus. There is no approach to that for any good, 
not even in ing. 

‘But how strange, Mildred, that you can make no 
guess at who this friend may be; for kindliness, 
not like that warmth which makes the quicksilver 
to mount the tube, unconscious of what sort of 
once inquiring from whence genial glow pro- 
ceeds that has so moved it. Friend mel. al 
friend, no matter under what disguise he does his 
loving service. All love you here, dear Mildred, 
to the humblest. Have you, then, left none at 
Clyffe whom you can accuse of honest fealty ?’ 

‘No one more than another, dear ion,’ 

Mrs Hepburn thoughtfully. ‘They were 
all respectful to me—nay, even kind; but they 
could not fo I think, that I was this woman’s 
niece. They liked the Clyffard race, their natural 
lords—and their late master Ralph—but 
not the interloping Carrs. No; I cannot fix upon 
a si face in which so much of pity as this letter 
b es has ever shewn itself.’ 

‘Then I would not go to Clyffe, dear Mi 
exclaimed Mrs Carey. ‘Remain 3 or, sti 
better, come to us. Set the law to work at once. 
Give this woman to know that if any harm comes 
to Milly, she herself will = ony it with her life. 
to point fs gibingly at those whom it has made 


‘ Ah, that was how my own dear Raymond used 
casper cried Mildred with agitation. ‘ You feel 
as he felt, indignant—nobly brave; but again, I 
say, You do not know this woman. She fears 
nothing—nothing—except that she should be 
thwarted in her purpose. J do not want revenge; 
I want my child, my Milly. If she would but say: 
“There, take her, safe and well,” I would promise 
never to molest her more.’ 

* So would not I, then, cried the lieutenant’s wife 
with flushing cheeks. ‘ What! forgive the wretch 
who set a man to slay my husband? No; had she 
twenty lives, she would need to look to them all. 
And if, in truth, she sat above the law, then without 
the law would I exact the penalty. I have no 
child, ’tis true, nor, as I hope, may I ever bear a 
child, if, having borne it, it should make me thus 
forgetful of my husband’s wrongs—— Pardon 

ildred ; I have a home unshattered, a hus 
living—I know not what it is to be forlorn like 
thee, or, perhaps, like thee, I should sit down con- 
tent with any shred of comfort that the destroyer 


. 
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P, friends, need be no longer enemies. They may even 1 
| act together when their interests happen to be in com- { 
i mon, which chances to be our own case. It is of 
| importance to me that you should come at once to ' 
oe out; while as for is ill, poor 
| 4 needs sick-nurse more than ever. 
‘a relationship and your own natural benevolence 
itation, we are not 
ig without another li attraction, or what I believe 
BE to be such. But this shall be a secret till you come. 
a ‘Ay, she holds my child,’ groaned Mildred, as 
Marion ended ; I have seen boys who 
.* have robbed an ouzel’s nest, carry home its young, 
. and place them where the mother may hear their 
i cries, and so herself be captured through her own 
yy loving instincts, so does this aunt of mine bait her 
a fell tra very flesh and blood. | 
Well, | 
pens 
4 solemnly, * the which we do in our espalr | 
i, | is rarely right. Moreover, there is scarcely any- | 
no other. 
i] forgotten it, answered Mildred 
4a ‘although, before I recogni Grace 
iff hand, | 
q may read 
| nothin 
ards e rest ol 
it contents were as follow : 
ailed. Nevertheless, let me at least pre- 
Is remaning Mrs Olyffard will 
; to come hither, relying on your love 
e and well. 
Grace 
‘ace - 
‘ita r child will 
also. It is true I have warned 
ia you im vain, as you have bitterly learned, not 
ters having eva of I beseech 
j you, put faith in me this time. If, by cutting off my 
: would have done so, as God is my judge; nor in this 
was the 
to 
menace 
a4 count the 
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May it be long, indeed, ere death o’er- 
shadow your dwelling, and may loss like mine be 
never known to your true heart. Nay, do not weep, 
‘ dear Marion: it is your part, not mine, ee ee: 
comforter ; and that you have done so, He will not 
forget, who repays human love with love divine. 
May He suffer us, in Heaven, if not here, to meet 


‘But what mean you, Mildred?’ murmured Mrs 
Carey, | through her tears. ‘Whither are you 


tomorow moming, Mario, for 
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Ove of the saddest things, short of Death, that is 
to be seen in civilised life, is the departure of a 
sick man for a far country in the pursuit, not of 
health, but of the prolongation of existence, to be 
henceforth away from home and friends, and 
all that—to one who is whole—seems really worth 
the living for. When we bid him good-bye, it is 
only a little less bitter than the ing at the 

ve’s mouth; we shall have a letter or two from 
9 but we shall never hear his voice again ; and 
even his letters will probably be very sad ones, 
taking a doomed man’s view of all that he sees in 
that new land in which he is so unwilling a sojour- 
ner. How different are these Letters from Egypt,* 
now lying before us, although written under some- 
what similar circumstances, from any such morbid 
communications. The writer is not indeed suffering 
from any mortal malady, but she is a lady, brought 
up probably in comfort and affluence, and certainly 
accusto to and cultivated society, whose 
delicacy of hh ith is such that she has had to 
leave and and 
t} ings of life, 
—and take up her residence in a distant, an fan 


we are most of us apt to imagine, a bar’ ( 
country—the Land of Bernt She has lived there, 


not for a few weeks, but for years, and not at hotels 
in Alexandria and Cairo only, or as a tourist who 
‘does’ the ‘ Pyramids and the Cataracts,’ but in the 
heart of the country among the common ‘ fellahs’ 
—the genuine country-fo It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, and Lady Duff Gordon’s 
ailments have led to our getting one of the plea- 
santest books of travel in the world. Let us ho 

too, that the benefit will not be all our ae. 
From Girgeh—just at the junction of Upper and 
Lower e writes : ‘1 am wond ly better: 
the fine air of Nubia seemed to suit me as well 
as that of Caledon. It has the same merits and 
the same drawback of violent winds. Fancy that 
meat kept ten and fourteen days, under a sun before 
which even I was forced to cover my head! In 


* Letters Egypt. Duff Gordon. 


passed | is ing there. Yet in Nubia I walked till I wore 


Cairo, you must cook your meat in two days, and 
in Alexandria as soon as it is killed—and sun 


asa chip.’ But it is surp 
these fifty-five letters of cm aullenie tin mere Self 
appears. On the contrary, a more healthy view of 
human life than hers has seldom been 3 and 
in for’ everything. 

laces ; dined with a octal 
to a Nubian wedding (such a dance I saw!) ; and 
made friends with a man much looked up to in his 
place—Kalabsheh—inasmuch as he had killed 
several intrusive tax-gatherers and 
officers. He was very gentlemanly and kind.’ And 
again: ‘At Kém Omboo we met with a Rifdee 
darweesh, with his basket of tame snakes. 
little talk, he pro to initiate me; and so we 
as 


sat down and held hands like marrying. 
“wakeel.” Then the Rifdee twisted a cobra 

congenat hands, and requested me to spit on it ; 
he did the same, and I was pronounced safe, and 
enveloped in snakes, My sailors groaned, and 
Omar shuddered as the snakes put out their 
tongues; the darweesh and I smi 
like Roman augurs. But, after all, these 

even recreations of an exceptional character. The 
interest of the book does not 
escription of Egyptian country-life, religion, 

morals, of course made infinitely more agreeable 
by being presented to us through the medium of a 
person of thought and eo By old story of 
‘eyes and no eyes’ is peculiarly applicable to 
Egypt, 
own acquaintance who have been ‘up the Nile,’ 
the ‘Cataracts,’ seem to have had the ophthalmic 
ve seen 


Gordon saw everything, and reflected 
she saw. She compares i 
which the Bible is written over Herodotus, and 


me, and is always 
and my delightful servant, 
the Father of Sweets), is the type of all the amiable 
jeunes premiers of the stories. I am privately of 
opinion that he is Bedr-ed-Deen Hasan—the more © 
as he can make cream-tarts, and there was no 
payee Cream-tarts are not so good, but 
stuffed with pistachio-nuts fulfils all the 

dreams of excellence—and dates, and Nile-water ! 
They are excellent indeed, especially together, like 
olives and wine.’ 

Egyptians, i and heretics, wi eir 
seem to come quite familiar to our author ; but the 
‘somewhere’ where we all ‘stop’ is with her at 
the Coptic Christians. She is charitable as usual, 
even with them, but they astonish her with their 
wonderful ceremonies. ‘I believe, “Em ‘they 
celebrate the ancient mysteries still. e clashing 
of cymbals, the chanting or humming, unlike an 
sound I ever heard, the strange yellow co pantie 
with stranger devices—it was wunderlich.” She has 


the good-fortune to be present at some unintelligible 


‘ 
Chamberrs 
> might permit me to retain, and almost thankful 
b that so much was left. 
For a minute or so, over Mildred’s face 
1 traces of some painful inward struggle, but | out my shoes and roasted my feet, and was as 
. presently it grew calm, and even smiling. ‘I love 
, ou for your frankness, Marion, quite as much as 
for your Some day, perhaps—not now— 
’ you will know how much I thank you for it; how 
} my heart yearns towards yours. Perhaps, again, 
after this oe night, I shall never see you 
more ; then will thank you for me, and far 
| 
| 
| the Koran over that. In the towns, the Koran is 
country, Herodotus. In Cairo, 
again, one is more reminded of the Arabian Nights. 
‘1 knew that Christian dyer who lives opposite to 
| 
us 


= 
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religious rite of these odd people subsequent to 
inp ‘A priest, dressed in the usual black robe 
turban of all Copts, ing a trident-sha; 
sort of candlestick, another with a number 
of little boys, and two young ecclesiastics of some 
sort in yellow satin copes—each of these carried a 
little ae and a huge wax-taper. They marched 
round ahd round three times, ing the cymbals 
furiously, and chanting a jig-tune ; the dear little 
tiny boys marched just before the priest, with a 
retty little solemn consequential air. Lady 
Getion—whe should be ‘a special correspondent,’ 
by the by—had her shoes off in a moment, and 
was all that an old 
having made her a to the i 
giving her a little pee. cake fmm x with a 
ic pattern upon it. The priest untied a 
broad coloured tape, which was round each of the 
babies, reciting in all the time, 
and finally touched their foreh and hands with 
water. ‘A group of closely-veiled women stood 
on one side of the aisle, and among them the 
mothers of the babies, who received them from the 
men in yellow copes at the end of the ceremony. 
One of these young men was very handsome, and 
as he stood looking down and smiling on the baby 
he held, with the light of the torch ing the 
lines of his features, he would have made a lovely 
cture. The expression was sweeter than that of 
Vincent de Paul, because his smile told that he 
could have played with the baby as well as prayed 
for it. In this country, one gets to see how much 
more beautiful a perfectly natural expression is 
than even the finest mystical expression given by 
painters ; and it is so refreshing that no one tries 
to look pious. The Muslim looks serious, and often 
warlike, as he stands at prayer. The Christian 
just keeps his Np yd face. When the Muslim 
gets into a state of devotional frenzy, he is too 
much in earnest to think of making a face ; it is 
quite tremendous. I don’t think the Copt has any 
such ardours. But the scene of this morning was 
. all the more touching, that no one was “ behaving 
him or her self” at all, A little ran 
the sacramental cup, and swigged off the drop left 
in it with the most innocent air, and no one rebuked 
him, and — little children ran about in the 
p to seven, they are privileged; only 
they the priests and acolytes enter it. It is a 
P commentary on the words, “Suffer little 
children,” &c.’ 
But it is when she has left Cairo and its semi- 
civilised ways behind her, and is on board her Nile- 
‘mistress over a captain, a eight 
men, and a cabin-boy,’ all for twenty-five pounds a 
month, that our author exhibits her individuality ; 
and we feel assured that she will not drag us from 
church to church, and from ceremony to ceremony, 
of travel are wont to 
etails of her river-voyage are charming ; and when 
she gets fairly settled at El] Uksor (deep in Upper 
Egypt), in her humble home among the peasantry, 
ing to the sick, bowed down by dysentery 
in spite of themselves and Ramadan (for to fast 
was to die), and living down all Muslim prejudice 
and fanaticism by her kindly bearing and good 
deeds, the book grows charming indeed. 
Everything has an old-world look to her, and 
realises that of which we have all read so much— 
namely, Biblical Life. ‘It is impossible to say how 
exactly like the early parts of the Bible every act 
of life is here ; and how totally new it seems when 


one reads it on the spot here. Old Jacob’s 
to Pharaoh really e me a oo gry be shocked), 
because it is so exactly like what a fellah says to 
a pasha: “Few and evil have been my days,” &c. 
(Jacob being a most er? man); but it is 
manners to say all that. I feel quite kindly now 
towards Jacob, whom I used to think ungrateful 
and discontented. And when I go to Seedee Omar's 
farm, does he not say: “Take now fine and 
bake cakes quickly,” and want to kill a kid? 
Fateereh, with plenty of butter, is what the “three 
men” who came to Abraham ate ; and the way in 
which Abraham’s chief memlook, acting as wekeel, 
Isaac’s marriage with Rebecca, is ed 


y | what a man in his position would now. All 


vulgarised associations with Puritanism, and abom- 
inable little “Scripture tales and pictures,” peel 
off here, and the inimitably truthful representation 
of life and character comes out ; as, for example, 
Joseph’s tears, and his love for the brother born of 
the same mother, which are perfectly lifelike. 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy are very heathenish, 
com; to the law of the Koran, or to the early 
days of Abraham,’ 

Our author goes to the farms to drink new milk 
and see the preparations for harvest—the baki 
bread, and the selecting a young bull to be kill 
for the reapers—all just like the Bible. She 
describes the lithe brown reapers, and the pretty 
little naked boys helping and hanging on the 
stately bulls at the Sastinpiim She has an 

uaintance, known to his people as Abd-er- 
but whom she cannot dissever from one 
Boaz in the story of Ruth.* And yet both the 
Christianity and Islam of the country are full of 
the practices and superstitions of the old worship. 
‘The sacred animals have all taken service wi 
Muslim saints: at Minyeh, one of the latter reigns 
over crocodiles. I saw the hole of Esculapius’s 
serpent at Gebel Sheykh Haradee ; and I fed the 
birds who used to tear the cordage of the boats that 
refused to feed them, and who are now the servants 
of Sheykh Nooneh, and still come on board by 
scores for the bread which no Reyyis dares to 
refuse them. Bubastis has not lost her influence, 
and cats are as sacred as ever” The only thi 
that is not old in according to our author, 
are its women. She is exceedingly indi t at 
the general opinion that they do not ‘last ;’ or that 
es are not lovely, and wishes again and again for 
a photographer to transfer their magnificent 
to cartes de visite. The much-talked of dirt, too, it 
seems, is a mere European scandal: are 
never dirty—but only a little dusty. You must 
not think of n when you call them Blacks, 
either, they are ‘elegantly shaped, and all, in 
manners, gentlemen.’ The morality of the people, 
too, is something very different from what 1s com- 
monly believed. ‘I have learned a great deal that 
is curious,’ says our author, ‘from the confidences 
of Omar’ (her Arab servant). ‘He tells me his 
domestic affairs, and talks about the women of his 
family, which he would not do to a man. He 


refused to s to his brother, a v oy 
dragoman, who was with the Prince o: ales. 
**TIn Cairo,” writes our author, ‘I saw a camel go 


through the eye of a needle, that is, the low-arched door 
of an enclosure. He must kneel and bow his head to 
creep through, and thus the rich man must humble him- 
self. See how a false translation aad ape metaphor, 
and turns a familiar simile into a ferociously communistic 
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This man came up to us in the hotel at Cairo and 
addressed Omar, who turned his back on him. I 
asked the reason, and Omar told me how his 
brother had a wife, “an old wife—been with him 
long time, very good wife.” She had had three 
children, all dead. All at once the dragoman, who 
is much older than Omar, declared he would 
divorce her and marry a young woman. Omar 
said: “ No, don’t do that ; keep her in your house 
as head of your household, and take one of your two 
black slave-girls as your hareem ;” but the other 
insisted, a young Turkish wife ; 
whereupon Omar'took his poor old sister-in-law to 
live with him and his own young wife, and cut 
his d brother dead. 

. how characteristic ! the urging his brother 
to take the young slave-girl “as his hareem,” like 
a ble man—that would have been all 
right ; but what he did was “not good.” “I'll 
trouble you” (as Mrs —— used to say) to settle 
these questions to every one’s satisfaction.’ 

Duff Gordon is bold enough to confess that 
there are many things about ‘hareem’ in Egypt 
extremely good and rational. ‘I heard from an 
ear-witness a conversation which passed between 
an old Turk of Cairo and a yo i 
who politely chaffed him about Muslim licence. 
Upon this the venerable Turk, who had been in 
Europe, asked some questions as to the nature and 
number of the Englishman’s relations to women, 
which the latter was wholly unable to answer. 

“Well, young man,” said the Turk, “I am old, 
and was married at twelve ; and I have seen, in al 
my life, seven women; four are dead, and three 
are happy and comfortable in my house. Where 
are all yours ?”’ 

It is certainly not to be supposed that polygamy 
is in all cases a source of selfish gratification. 

‘a very respectable good Arab,’ and an old 
friend of Lady Duff Gordon’s, marries a new wife. 
‘I asked what for?’ It was the widow of his 
brother, who had always lived in the same house 
with him, like one family, and who died leaving 
two boys. ‘She is neither young nor handsome 
but he considered it his duty to provide for her an 
the children, and not let her marry a stranger. So 
you see that polygamy is not always sensual 
indulgence ; a@ man may thus practise greater 
self-sacrifice than by talking sentiment about 
deceased wives’ sisters. I said, laughing, to Omar, 
as we went on, that I did not think the two wives 
sounded very comfortable. “O no! not comfort- 
able at all for the man, but he take care of the 
woman ; that is what is proper. That is the good 
Muslim.”’ Again, a man married at Alexandria, not 
even upon that social minimum of three hundred 
a year. He took home the daily provisions for the 
first week, but afterwards for two days neglected to 
do so, and only returned with a lemon in his hand. 
‘He asked for some dinner, and his wife 
the stool, and the tray, and the washing-basin, and 
napkin, and the lemon cut in half. “ Well, and 
the dinner ?” 

‘ Dinner—you want dinner—where from? What 
sort of man are you to want women, when you 
don’t keep them! Iam going to the Kadee to be 
divaqed trom you;’ and she did. If the woman 
has money, or earns any, she spends it in dress ; 
and if she makes her lord and master a skull-cap 
or a handkerchief, he must pay for her work. 

It is quite possible that where Lady Duff Gordon 

in overcoming fanaticism, and making 


1 | lari 


placed | still 


herself dear to the Arab, other Banqone in the 
like position might fail; but even ed and 
pious Muslims grew complacent and charitable 
with her. They even pressed her to visit the 
tombs of Muslim saints, for the benefit of her 
health, as though she had been a True Believer. 
‘I made a little difficulty on the score of difference 
of religion, but Sheykh Yoosuf, who came up, said 
he presumed I worshipped God, and not stones, 
and that sincere prayers were good anywhere.’ 
Again: ‘I apologised to him two days for 
inadvertently answering the “Salam Aleykum,” 
which he of course said to Omar on coming. i 
and which is sacred to Muslims. Yoosuf blush 
crimson, touched my hand, and kissed his own, and 
looked quite unhappy. These charitable folks, 
too, unlié e our own pious people, are not invariably 
eross during their fasting periods. ‘We are in 
now, and Omar really enjoys a good 
opportunity of “making his soul.” He fasts and 
washes rigorously, prays his five times a day, goes 
to Mosque on Fridays, and is quite merry over it, 
and ready to cook infidels’ dinners with exemplary 
good-humour. It is a great merit in Muslims that 
they are not at all grumpy over their ng a 
However, Omar’s case was a little exceptional, for 
our author afterwards confesses ; ‘ This sa is 
a dreadful business ; everybody is cross or lazy— 
and no wonder.’ Everybody, too, is openly glad 
when it is over. They fire guns, and beat » ts 
and all the children halloo : Ramadan mat (Rama- 
dan is dead) about the streets. The points of simi- 
between Arab and European are, however, 
much less numerous than those of contrast. We 
wonder how ithe upholsterers of Tottenham Court 
Road would like to sell carpets in this manner, as 
ha toourauthorat Cairo: ‘I sawan old broker 
ith a carpet on his shoulder in the Hamzawee 
bazaar, and asked the price. Eight napoleons. Then 
it was unfolded, and spread in the street, to the 
great inconvenience of passers-by, just in front of a 
coffee-shop. I look at it superciliously, and say : 


“Three hundred piastres, O uncle!” The poor 
old broker cries out in despair to the gentlemen 
sitting outside the coffee-shop: “O Muslims, hear 


that, and look at this excellent carpet! Three 
hundred piastres! by the faith, it is worth two 
thousand!” But the gentlemen take my and 
one mildly says: “I wonder that an old man as 
thou art should tell us that the lady, who is a 
traveller and a person of experience, values it at 
three hundred. inkest thou we will give thee 
more?” Then another suggests that “if the lady 
will consent to give four napoleons, he had better 
take them ;” and that settles: it. ow gives 
an opinion here, and the price is fixed by a sort of 
improvised jury,’ 

uch for the affairs of others 
we fear, very rare in Christian England, 
ill rarer is such sympathy for others as this 


which follows: ‘ o- neighbour of mine lost 
his little boy y, and came out into the 
street, as ry ws sympathy. He stood under 


my window, leaning his head against the wall, and 
sobbing and crying till ie. tonve wetted 
the dust. He was too much grieved to tear off his 
turban or to lament in form, but clapped_ his 
hands and cried: “O my boy! O my boy!” The 
bean-seller opposite shut his shop ; the dyer took 
no notice, but smoked his pipe. Some re 
passed on, but many stopped and stood round the 


poor man, saying nothing, but looking concerned. 
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‘Two were well-dressed Copts on handsome donkeys, 
who dismounted, and all waited till he went home, 
when about twenty men accompanied him with a 


respectful 
out into the street, and call on the by to 
rot conduct is 


4 


man, 
If this be Islam, what, then, is Christianity ? 


: 
= 


petting them, and they, in 
ve presented themselves to her in such 
e character as is quite exceptional, or we 
y indebted to her for an introduction to an 
honest, affectionate, and liberal-minded People. 


BE 


EGGS AND FEATHERS. 


Awn old philosopher, of very miscellaneous 
has left us a nc han on the question, whether 
the bird was before the egg, or the egg before the 


bird. In the first case, he asks; Out of what did 
the bird proceed? and in the second: What laid 
the There is a tradition of prodigious = 
i resents sitting on a mighty 

forth from which, when it was 
universe! So, again, with the microcosmos, as 
the cosmos, an egg, according to various 
was its primitive home. But with these 
further just now, our business lying with those 
oblong spheres of various colours which 
nature produces every year in countless millions. 
Far south, in the Indian Ocean, in the midst of 
y, rises what is appro- 
termed Danger Of all the lonely 
spots on the globe whose existence has been ascer- 
tained, this is probably the most lonely. Once only 
since the creation has it been known to be visited 
by man. The sea for many hundred miles rolls and 
flashes over a shallow bottom, till, arriving at a 
certain degree of latitude, the floor of rock abruptly 
i and the ocean becomes in a moment of 
unfathomable depth. On the very edge of this 
abyss stands Danger Island, which the least touch 
uake, or an unusual stroke of hurricane, 
y topple over into the bottomless gulf. 
this persuasion, possibly, man has never 


E 


shining 
et. 
the billows incessantly fret and foam against the 
Danger Island, which on all sides descend 


wild was calm and 
lovely ; the waves, usuall 
by the wind no for climbing an 
roaring about the cliffs, and smooth, as 


after- | seemed to hang 


ordered a boat to be lowered, and pushing off with 
many a sturdy rower from the ship’s side, soon 
drew near the perpendicular precipices of 
perhaps ere in all her 
omains uced so strange and fairy a As 
the men on their oars, and they 
beheld trees of dense and beautiful foliage throwing 
out their arms over the cliffs on all sides, while 
birds of the most variegated and brilliant pl 
like cl ing flowers on the 
boughs. Having never been disturbed by man, 
they were ignorant that his approach boded them 
that if they then quitted their 
perches, spread out their dazzling wings, it was 
only in frolic and sport. After wel ce con- 


Egyp- | siderable distance along the foot of the precipices, 


the gentlemen discovered a small through 
which they felt confident they could climb to the 
summit ; and the boat being pushed quite close to 
the rocks, two or three of the most a landed, 
and after no —- toil and peril, reached the top. 
The prospect which then presented itself was truly 
extraordinary. Rendered green as an emerald by 
the agency of hidden springs, the whole surface of 
the islet was thickly strewn with eggs of innumer- 
able oceanic birds, which, rising from the task of 
incubation, formed a canopy of fluttering wings 
overhead. The eggs were of all colours—white, 
light chocolate, and cerulean blue, dotted with 
brown or crimson, or turquoise or black. Here 
and there little bills protruded from the shells; and 
the mothers, though scared away for a moment 
by the unusual as of men, soon alighted 
ing, in spite of name of 

eir e, thoro’ uainted wi! 
It might almost be sald that the whole cies 
the isle formed but one nest, divided into several 
ive on , might study the appearance, its, 
and pve. ok of half i 


the dwellers on the 


Ww. 


t is altogether unnecessary, however, to v 

so far in order to contemplate the beauty of one 
of nature’s On few thi 

has so much beauty been lavi Just peep in 
any lane or brake in spring into a bird’s nest, and 
lying cozily in their mossy couch you will behold 
a number of mysterious spheres, every one of them 
with life within, but smooth and bril- 
liant as a a nga with delicate lines, flecked 
with lapis- or ruby, clouded, streaked, fur- 
nished with thousands of invisible pores, through 


of organisation and vitality. idering one of 
these marvels from our own point of view, we 
should, before instructed by ience, imagine 
it was ing intended to for ever—so 


wonderful is its constitution, so rare its beauty, so 
exquisite the finish and polish with which, so to 
speak, it has been chiseled and turned out of 
hand. Yet it is meant to endure but a few days 
at furthest. The young bird is cradled in beauty, 
which, when it has served its purpose, is thrown 
aside like the merest dross, not here and there, 
scantily and by driblets, but pay, in incalcul- 
able quantities, over the whole surface of the globe. 


And why not? The power that calls them into 
existence can, when these are broken and thrown 
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ii if to entrap the unwary mariner. Taking advan- 
4 tage of the occasion, a few daring young officers | 
iq | 
{ i not to wonde: at, if sermons like those 0 
} Sheykh Yoosuf are listened to, one of which has 
been kindly transcribed for us by our author, after 
oP the manner of the ae, Pulpit. ‘ Cease, then, to 
BS cheat one another, O men! and to be greedy ; and | 
Ba do not think that you can make amends by 
Bip MEE giving alms, or praying, or fasting, or giving | 
Me Benefits come | 
a do no wmjury 
d 
a 
¥ 
deep. 
} 
Hi which the air penetrates to the imprisoned bird, to 
Yaa hasten its development, and co-operate with animal 
1 @ mp erec wellings upon it: there it | heat in imparting to it all the mysterious powers 
art: stands, in the midst of the surge, overcanopied by 
f ig the bluest of blue skies, surrounded by a boundless 
| 
Th eer into the deep, so as to appear from a distance 
Wa perfectly inaccessible. 
hip A surveying ship, traversing the ocean in all 
a directions for scientific purposes, once approached | 
{ 
- 
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aside, bring forth others of equal loveliness in mul- 
titudes that know no limit. If you pierce the shell, 
what do He find within? First, a matrix, white, 
thin, and delicate like the petal of the rarest flower, 
which envelops the young bird, and preserves it 
from contact with the polished but hard substance 
of the shell. Then, if you proceed further, you 
come upon the mighty process of matter quicken- 
ing into life—the metamorphosis of two dissimilar 
fluids into bones, and flesh, and feathers, and 
talons, and heart, and brains, together with all the 
machinery of voice, instinct, affection, emotion, 
and such other characterise — 
in all creatures, whether emerge, like the 
ostrich, from a huge spheri like the 
humming-bird, from a round vehicle, 
equalling in dimensions the smallest pea. 

Every one has heard of the egg-hatching ovens 


down the —— line of 


rooms, you imagine yourself to ing upon 
ience a equal 
to that which you would feel if forty hens were 
sitting on you. At first, indeed, you fancy your- 
self incapable of breathing the confined atmosphere 
even for a few minutes ; but use pongo! a pro- 
igious power over the human system, and when 
a remained half an hour or so in what are 
called the ovens, you forget the height of the ther- 
mometer, and are in a reasonable frame of mind 
for studying the ey of — We say 
mystery, because, when se y viewed, it appears 
to But we by heat, and 
the sun is the great hen that sits upon the universe, 
and brings forth all living things. The Cairo 
ovens, therefore, are only infinitesimally small 
of the cosmical process. We believe it is on 
e nineteenth day that the throbbi of life 
become perceptible in the egg, soon r which 
the shell parts, and leaves the young bird exposed 
to the external vicissitudes of life. Then man 
takes upon himself the office of the hen, and feeds 
the young chickens till they are able to provide 
for themselves. If establishments of this kind 
were sufficiently multiplied, the wish of Henri 
Quatre for France might be realised in t— 
that every peasant might have a fowl for dinner. 
If there be romance, however, in hatching birds 
by telluric heat, we entirely miss it. Much more 
poetical did it ap to us to stand beside a soli- 
tary nest in the desert. It was that of some un- 
known bird, which, with sweet confidence in the 
forbearance of everything ing life, had con- 
structed her procreant cradle in the open waste, 
under the shelter of a little tuft of grass. We 
arrived during her brief period of absence, when 
she had gone out of sight, just to take a sweep and 
stretch her wings in the balmy air. The nest was 
round, made externally of moss and grass, and 
lined with a variegated pattern of pink and white 
feathers, On this lay the five eggs, in colour of a 
celestial blue, dotted with spots of gold. It was a 
sight of rare beauty: the surrounding grass, slightly 
scorched by the’sun’s rays, waved and rustled over 
the lovely spheres, as the gentle desert breeze 
fanned it into motion. Presently we heard a sharp 
ery overhead, and looking up, beheld the anxious 
mother wheeling round in small circles, and by her 


639 
cries of increasing agony, entreating us to begone. 
Obeying, through reverence for maternal love, we 
left the poor bird, of whatever species she might 
be, to bring forth her young in = 

If from the first home of the ird we turn to its 
clothing, what endless forms of ificence present 
themselves! The branch of the fern, the frond of 
the palm, the pensile boughs of the larch i 
beneath a weight of snow-flakes, yield the prize 
delicate organisation to an ostrich feather, to the 
tail of the peacock, or to that of the bird of para- 
dise. Even the rainbow, which in summer 
the plain, and paints the cloud with its brilliant 
radiations of light, is less ing in its tints than 
the plumage of many a bird. Sometimes, at the 
peep the you have per- 

ps eeping all night on your 

t, if you glance along the surface of Ab poy 
illepen may discern millions of spikes diminu- 
tive as the finest needle, and green as an emerald, 
spreading forth a fairy mantle to the sky. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything softer or 
more lustrous than this evanescent robe of verdure, 
which fades as the dawn advances, and disappears 
altogether at the first touch of the sun. An Arab 
said it was as n as the wings of the angel 
Gabriel, or as a feather plucked from the breast of 
Abou Tob. and what Abou Tob? 
inquired, and to our surprise found it was the 
pheenix, which, after having been evicted from 
refuge in 
the warmer faith of the children of Ishmael. 

A princess, the Arabs say, once dwelt in Persia, 
whose beauty was so great, that all the kings of the 
surrounding countries sought her in marriage ; the 
sole condition, however, on which she would consent 
to bestow her hand was hard to be complied with : 
her lover, she insisted, should t her with a 
feather from one of the wings of Abou Tob. Con- 

ing this into an insult, all her suitors retired 
from the field, save one, an emir of the country of 
Oman, who owned groves of frankincense-trees, 
— of emerald, and tracts of desert strewn” 
ickly with the beryl and the moon-stone. Before 
quitting the Persian court, he obtained the shah’s 
rmission to enjoy a short interview with his 
oe in presence of her mother. His object was 
to obtain a $ emerey that, however long he might 
return. 


the twentieth day, he arrived at the brink of a 
rocky eminence overlooking a circular valley in - 
which there was a lake, surrounded by 

banks, slopi down to the water's edge. 
worn out and all his 
provisions, he alighted from his horse, and turning 
the animal loose to graze, lay down, resolved there 
to await the terminator of delights, and the 
separator of companions. His attention, however, 
was soon attracted by a e which, in ite of 
weariness, violently excited his curiosity. Clouds 
of birds, issuing from trees which he had not pre- 
viously noticed, alighted in such numbers on the 
lake, that they almost hid the water, and as the 
sun was then shining, threw forth at motion 
coruseations and flashes so dazzli bright, 
that he felt persuaded he saw before him the 
children of Abou Tob. Here, then, he thought his 
toils might end, if he could only obtain one feather 


from those countless wings. age would be 
exhausted 


— 
0 iro ; but unless by actual inspection, it 
would be almost impossible to form a correct idea | 
of them. They are, in fact, not ovens at all, but | 
long suites of small low chambers, lighted from | 
above, and heated by hypocausts below the floor- | 
ing. When you loo 
The promise was given. The emir set out ; in what. 
| direction he wandered was known to no one. On 


‘present himself wi 
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spread out before the eye—purple, scarlet, rose 
colour, green, amethyst, saffron, gold, mingling, 
traversing each other in flecks, in in 
c uiv , now re e 
fant dixeetion, in another, Tike an 
accumulation of the most gorgeous gems, till, as he 
gazed, the emir’s heart throbbed with delight. To 
escend into the valley, to find one feather, would 
surely not be difficult, where so many birds had 
stretched out their pinions. He descended accord- 
ing , and found—not a feather, but an idea, with 
which he was so completely satisfied, that he 
resolved immediately to retrace his steps, and 
his discovery before the 
princess. How he lost his way, how he lived on 
roots and berries, how his clothes were torn, his 


‘sandals worn out, his face and figure emacia' 
-need not be dwelt upon. He arrived at the capi 


of Persia, and declaring he had found what he 
went in search of, was conducted into the presence 
of his beloved. ‘And where is the feather?’ she 
inquired. Placing his hand upon his h he 
sullied : ‘It is here.’ ‘Emir, she said, ‘you have 
understood my meaning ; you might have under- 
stood it sooner; but better late than never. I 
accept the feather of Abou Tob, and in return give 
‘ou myself.’ Thus, according to the dwellers in the 
Wejed. the Emir of Oman won the Princess of 
of a feather. 
One of the most exquisite sights we have ever, 
perhaps, beheld was produced by the same agency. 
wy Be a broad sandy flat in the Upper Nile, 
about an hour before sunrise, we listened, in a 
delicious reverie, to the divine waters, as “ 
flowed and -- on either side of the isle. To 
assist our meditations, we were smoking a pipe of 
Gebeli, the amber resting indolently on our lips, 
Time in such 
situations flies rapidly by. The sun, ere we were 
aware of it, rose as if with a bound from behind the 
Arabian mountains, and in an instant the whole 
earth lay flooded with — light. At the same 
instant, the flapping and rustling of countless wings 
were heard overhead, and looking up, we beheld an 
immense flight of pelicans, voyaging southwards. 
The breast of the pelican, it is well known, is milky 
white ; yet ath, taing touched by the beams of 
the young sun, it became covered with a roseate 
flush. In one bird, this would have been striking ; 


_ but when the delicate tinge post like 
th 


an 

tion along the soft curves of a thousand bosoms at 
once, it produced an effect perfectly marvellous. 
To our shame, we confess it, we killed, and 
attempted to eat, one of these harmless dwellers 
amid the waters. But our punishment was instan- 
taneous—no human teeth could masticate its tough 
fibres, nor could any human stomach digest them. 
It is true we could gaze upon its dead breast, and 
try to fancy the celestial hues that had gladdened 
our sight in the morning ; but re were no longer 
visible. The breast was indeed soft as that of the 
swan ; but as it sted — ideas, we flung it 
into the Nile, so that nothing remained to us but 
the regret of having slaughtered the beautiful bird 
in vain. 

Far away up in Africa we met a caravan bringi 
slaves, gold, ivory, odoriferous and ostric 
feathers towards the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Some of these feathers were white—not 
the cold white of snow, but the creamy soft white 
of a fair woman’s skin. In London or Paris, we 
fancy they would have been worth their weight in 


bars, | that harsh, 


gold. Each feather was in itself a picture. There 
was nothing in it which, when touched, produced 

y passing the r along ordi eathers. It 
hung in%oft wavy at like the finest lace, on both 
singlets, that fell’ coothingly upon the band, like 

inglets, that soothingly upon the , like 
aoe else we are acquainted with in the creation. 
Yet the bird on which these marvels grew is one of 
the most awkward, ungainly, splay-footed creatures 
that Africa, the cradle of monsters, brings forth. 
While on the body of its owner, a tuft of these 
lovely feathers oe positively ludicrous, as with 
its huge long legs, long neck, little head, and body 
like a stuffed cushion, it scours away in droves 
athwart the waste. Among the treasures of the 
same caravan, were other feathers of colours so 
bright that they suggested the idea of having been 
freshly dyed by art—some vermilion, others of the 
brightest green, others turquoise, or lapis-lazuli, or 
beryl yellow, or clouded like the opal, or sparkling 
like the chalcedony, One bunch of tints 
so strikingly resembled a nosegay, that we thought 
for a moment the young Arab chief who held them 
in his hand was taking home some African flowers 
to his bride ; and so, perhaps, he was, but they 
were flowers that would not fade, and may still be 
nodding on the brow of some loving brunette 
beneath the tents of Ishmael. 


In the far east, tiny humming-birds are eagerly 


. | Sought by the ladies of the harem. In the Moluc- 


cas, the nutmeg bird, with pl in colour like 
the fruit, is a a favourite, though its sober 
hues appear to Euro extremely poor in com- 
parison with its poms neighbours. old Hellas, 
a mp | peculiar use was made of feathers, not after 
the death of their owners, but while they yet 
flashed and fluttered with joy on the wings that 
bred them. Several kinds of birds having been 
carefully tamed, were scented with liquid odours, 
and during banquets, let loose in spacious and 
, cate saloons, where, flitting among the lights, 

ey scattered sweet dews over the guests. Among 
the luxurious of the same country, counterpanes 
were made with feathers of the peacock’s tail, 
which cast their gorgeous hues over the forms of 


sleeping beauty. With us, the materials of our 
beds and winter-quilts may be seen floating on the 
orthern 


mds of Suffolk or upon the waves of the 
Does aoa now that India has become a part of 
our empire, we may probably stuff our cushions 
with the down of its white fowl, and shade our 
hats and bonnets with the feathers of their tails. 


ENGLISH SKIES. 


I never gazed upon the Southern skies ; 
Nor understand the loveliness of light 
That in their pale-blue air reposing lies ; 
Let the dark eyes that know them hold their right. 
But the rich azure that o’erhangs my land, 
So full of hidden sunlight as to steep 
With golden glory every sail breeze-fanned, 
Or spire, or cottage white, or gray old keep, 
Or aught that dips into its glowing sea : 
This beauty of the North seems all in all to me. 
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